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killed or too maimed to move until he slithered down and
captured it, taking it back to camp as a dish for breakfast.
Often his pack of half-wild dogs accompanied him, chas-
ing bandicoot or kangaroo rat until it took refuge in some
hollow log, when, instead of cutting it. out, Rashleigh would
plug up one end of the hollow with clay, and set fire to the
other end, causing the animal to choose between being suffo-
cated or running the gauntlet of the dogs which he never
knew to fail to make a kill. He had mastered woodcraft
and, however far through the dense bush his hunting might
take him, he had all the native's gift for finding his way
unerringly back to camp. By the time he returned Lorra
would have ready the cleaned roots, boiled or roasted, and
the carandjie's other djins would have prepared fish, and to
these would be added whatever Rashleigh had brought back
from the morning's hunt. He had taught the djins some-
thing of the white man's arts of cleanliness and preparation
of food, and he would sit down with the carandjie and the
hens to better cooked food than was usual to aborigines.
The rest of the day, until the evening, was spent in lazing
in the shade, until hunger brought him and his protector to
the second and last meal of the day, punctually prepared by
the women.
There were night fishing expeditions made to secluded
bays and inlets at which, accompanied by djins bearing
torches of resinous bark, Rashleigh and the other men armed
with spears would wade into the water up to their waists,
while the fish, attracted by the glare of the torches, swarmed
round them. It was an easy matter to spear them in the
shallows; and the djins returned to camp heavily laden with
the catch*
At least once every winter, when the stripping of the
undergrowth of foliage made the bush penetrable, a great
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